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for 
FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


An interesting and informative little book- 
let entitled ‘“‘ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 
Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 
send 3d. in stamps direct to 

NURSE DREW 


E 414 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
¥ London, W.C.1 


HAKESPEARE 
Memorial Theatre — 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


bireetor: SIR BARRY JACKSON 
Manager: GEORGE A. HUME 


‘poe? 1948 FESTIVAL 


KING ING JOHN 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
HAMLET 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
THE WINTER’S TALE 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
OTHELLO 


DIANA WYNYARD GODFREY TEARLE 
ROBERT HELPMANN ANTHONY QUAYLE 
ENA BURRILL 
PAUL SCOFIELD ESMOND KNIGHT 


Evenings at 7.30 
Matinees Weds. and Sats. at 2.30 
All seats bookable 2/6 to 10/6 
BOX OFFICE OPEN 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
7 p.m. to8p.m. (Stratford-upon-Avon 2271-2) 
Please send stamped envelope for details of 
Repertory etc. 
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Fashions of the evening have taken on an 
exciting and utterly feminine look—but this 
elegance is not confined to costume alone. 
Coiffures have an arresting, dramatic quality. 
Complexions, too, are a-glow with fresh 
vitality . . . . producing an irresistible effect 


of soft femininity and perfect grooming. 
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LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD i CLEANSING CREAM S BEAUTY MILK F POWDER . LIPSTICK . DATHOS (for extra 
dry skins) a DAY CREAM x HAND LOTION a ASTRINGENT LOTION 4 FOUNDATION CREAM 
MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 18/6 to 4/- (including purchase tax) 
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‘>You must remember Whatsisname.. 1 


Medium height .. . cleanshaven chap . . . ofte 
used to come in here for a Pimm’s No. 1.. 
swore it made his hair grow. Mind you, | 
sometimes think he was having us on... prob 
ably drank Pimm’s because he liked it.” 
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PIMM’S No.1 


—and you have the mos 
heavenly drink on earthy 


Vie We 
NO Mh 


. is Genuine Jamaica 
Rum, aged, blended 
= and bottled in the © 
o Island of Jamaica 
~ under Government ¢ 
supervision. 
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Just PUBLISHED 


** MIRANDA ”’ 


by Peter Blackmore 
4/-net 3m. 5 w. 


The play of the great film success recently released. 


‘*RETURN TO BEDLAM’’ 


by Roy Russell 
4/-net 3m.3w. 
‘A very funny comedy ’—Stage 
‘Excellent 3 act comedy '—Theatre News Letter 
Copies of plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCi1 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 | 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1948) 
Post free on application 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om, Be 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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Alicia 
Markova 


Portrait by Maurice Seymour 


who received a great welcome back to this country when she 

appeared with Anton Dolin in a pas de deur at the Gala Per- 

formance at Covent Garden on 20th May. Markova and Dolin 

begin their official season as guest artists at the Opera House 
in Giselle on 7th June. 
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: 
SPEAKING 
CONFIDENTIALLY... | 


| SPEAKING CONFIDENTIALLY . . . no theatre or 
cinema can.run really smoothly without up-to-date internal 
communications, without the smooth, efficient linkage of 
strategic points which the Standard Private Automatic 
Telephone System provides. 


No Operator is needed; just dial the required extension 
number and connection is immediate; saving time, irritation 
and unnecessary effort. 


Standard Private Automatic Telephones will give efficient 
communication from a minimum of ten lines up to any 
required number, and are available under either of the 
following arrangements :- 


1.’ RENTAL —a quarterly rental includes all 
necessary instruments, wiring, replacements 
and maintenance. 


bo 


OUTRIGHT PURCHASE —‘includes a 
12-months’ guarantee and a year’s free 
maintenance. 


Srondord 


PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Type/4112 10-LINE 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


(INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES DIVISION) 


CLINE ROAD =: BOUNDS GREEN *" LONDON N11 
Telephone: ENTerprise 4461 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL and THE AMATEUR STAGE) 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 


Vol. XLIV 
No. 281 


1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


June 1948 


A VERY laudable innovation will be made 
this month in the’ British Repertory 
Theatre Festival, which Basil Dean is 
presenting in association with the Arts 
Council, at the St. James’s Theatre, for an 
eight weeks’ season beginning Ist June. 

We in London are too prone to forget the 
excellent work which is being done by 
provincial repertory companies, for many 
years the training ground of our most 
outstanding actors and actresses. London 
playgoers will have the opportunity of 
seeing the Liverpool Repertory Company in 
The Cherry Orchard; Sheffield Repertory in 
The Bréntes; Birmingham Repertory in Fhe 
Rivals (in modern dress), and the Bristol 
Old Vic Company in Hamlet. 

Plays not reviewed this month include: 
Calypso (Playhouse) and the revival of 
Musical Chairs at the Arts. Happy With 
Either, a new play by Margaret Kennedy, 
which disappointed greatly, has been with- 
drawn from St. James’s, as also has Emile 


Littler’s presentation of the American 
intimate operas, The Telephone and The 
Medium. These latter deserved a run, for 


they provided something new and exciting, 
while Marie Powers gave a unique and 
electrifying performance. 

During June the West End will offer a 
wide choice of new shows. Tvaveller’s Joy, 
a new comedy with Yvonne Arnaud, comes 
to the Criterion on 2nd June (with evening 
performances at 8.30), and You Never Can 
Tell moves back to Wyndham’s. On 2nd 
June, Metropolitan Ballet will be seen at 
the Scala Theatre, and on the 7th, Markova 
and Anton Dolin join the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company as guest artists. Caribbean 
Rhapsody, a new-type West Indian dance 
entertainment, opens at the Prince of Wales 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


on 3rd June. Once again we are to have 
the Open Air Theatre at Regents Park, 
commencing 8th June. A new revue, A La 
Carte, follows Life With Father at the Savoy 
on 17th June. 

Yolande Donlan, we understand, is to 
appear in Cage Me A Peacock, which is 
expected to open in London on or about 
[8th > june. Also in mid-June Crime 
Passionel, with Joyce Redman and Roger 
Livesey, comes to the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

The Winter's Tale will be added to the 
repertory at Stratford on 4th June. Anthony 
Quayle produces and Diana Wynyard will 
appear as Hermione, Esmond Knight as 
Leontes, Ena Burrill as Paulina and Paul 
Scofield as the Clown. In our next issue we 
hope to include a review of the season to 
date with pictures. 

This year we are promised the first full 
dress Theatrical Garden Party with all the 
glamour of pre-war days and it is being held 
on Tuesday 29th June at the Roehampton 
Club from 2 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. 

In aid of the Actors’ Orphanage, the 
Committee, of which Noel Coward is 
President, and who will be host on the day, 
are setting out to achieve a target exceeding 
£5,000. 

The members of Roehampton Club have 
most generously agreed to allow their 
private swimming pool to be used on the 
day for the use of the funds and it is 
planned to hold a special fashion parade of 
beach wear and swim suits with other 
bathing pool attractions. Tickets for the 
garden party can be obtained before the 
day at 5/- from the Actors’ Orphanage, 
4 Sussex Mansions, Maiden Lane, WC2, or 
at Roehampton on the afternoon for 7/6. 
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ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


PERIOD ARMOUR 
“7 CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
e 
MODERN Robert White ¢C* Sons een 
LS See 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
FOR HIRE EMBROIDERY 


New Sheos sf the lomth 


“Jan Skupa Puppet Theatre”’—Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, 26th April. 

“Royal Circle’—Wyndham’s, 27th April. 

“Faust’—The “Q,” 29th April. 

“Autumn Gold’—Embassy, 4th May. 

“Bob’s Your Uncle’—Saville, 5th May. 

“The Barretts of Wimpole Street’ — Gar- 
rick, 6th May. 

“The Paragon’ — Fortune, 10th May. 
pages 13-16.) 

“All My Sons’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 11th 


(See 


May. 

“Third Cousin’—Boltons, 12th May. 

“The Master Builder” — Westminster, 14th 
May: 


Jan Skupa Puppet Theatre 
FPUPPETRY is always popular entertain- 
ment. Professor Skupa’s Puppet 
Theatre is supreme in this art. I have seen 
nothing so good in this line since the Italian 
Marionettes, who used to tour the country 
about twenty years ago. These Czech pup- 
pets, original, grotesque, seem to caricature 
famous persons or familiar types and call to 
memory some book illustrations by that 
illustrious Czech satirist, Carol Capek. 
The chief excellence in the performance is 
the marvellous synchronism of sound and 
movement. After the miniature stage has 
revealed its magic two or three times, won- 
der declines into normal acceptance. We 
then expect the little people to live up to 
their appearance; and they do. H.G.M. 


‘Royal Circle” 
THERE was a time—probably in the 
*twenties—when this play might have 
found a public, but not now. For one thing, 
_it is not surprising that we at this present 
moment are more than a little cynical about 
the idyllic Ruritanian. atmosphere, and for 
another, gone are the days when one actor 
by dint of an outstanding performance 
could carry an indifferent play on to success. 

However, so splendid was Ralph 
Richardson’s performance that had the play 
been endowed with a modicum of vitality, 
even in these days a moderate run might 
have been assured. 

Chief fault was the play’s quite astonish- 
ing lack of action. Occasionally one’s hopes 
rose and it seemed that something must 
happen at last, but no, each hint of a fresh 
situation petered out in a most distressing 
way. This brought a heavy burden to bear 
on the actors who were given no opportunity 
to develop the various characters, and 
though there was a hint of political satire, 
here again there was no sparkle in the 
dialogue to justify this Shavian venture. 


This brings us again to Ralph Richardson 
whose triumph was the more marke¢ 
because the role was not ideally suited tc 
his temperament. It was more thar 
fascinating to watch his command of the 
stage and to see how he invested the mos 
ordinary lines with meaning and irresistible 
charm. Meriel Forbes, Jessica Spencer, 
Lilian Braithwaite and David Hutchesor 
made the most of very unsatisfactory 
supporting parts, and Anne Butchart was a 
charming newcomer. Miss Spencer, John 
Salew and Frederick Richter, as_ the 
delegates ostensibly on a good-will mission 
to Ralph Richardson’s Ruritanian kingdom, 
but in reality out to corner supplies of a 
new explosive, were particularly effective in 
the early scenes with their interpreters—ar 
amusing skit on international conferences in 
general. 

Later on in this issue some pages of 
pictures are included by way of tribute tc 
Ralph Richardson, who, we hope, will not 
be discouraged by the untimely withdrawa. 
of this play, from making an early 
reappearance in the West End. It will be 
seen from the pictures that the decor by 
Doris Zinkeisen was most elegant, one more 
reason for regret that so much talent should 
have gone into the production of a work 
that so patently lacked the necessary 
ingredients for success. BES. 


“ Faust” 


THe Faust legend perpetually attracts 

the artist and baffles him. Every 
attempt to cope with this ultramundane 
theme is important. Honour is due to the 
temerarious venturer. By Heaven know: 
what outlay of mental, nervous, materia 
and economic forces, Jack de Leon has suc. 
ceeded in putting on at the respected ‘‘Q” 
theatre his own prose adaptation of Goethe’: 
Faust, with settings designed by Elizabett 
Agombar, special recordings of a studen 
choir rehearsed by WVyvienne Moynihar 
and organ music by Allan Brown, FRCO 
The settings were skilfully contrived to bea: 
the varied suggestions of Gothic chambers 
mountain sides, churches and gardens anc 
to maintain them with dignity. Some o 
the lighting effects were remarkable, parti 
cularly the lurid and threatening skies. 

Goethe himself sadly lets down his them 
and declines into mere melodrama halfway 
through the work. But the chief weaknes 
and excellence of Goethe’s drama is tha 
Faust never loses spiritual dignity no 
Margaret spiritual innocence. 

Walpurgis Night, the witches’ frolic 0:1 
Ist May on the Hartz mountains, wa 
necessarily unsatisfactory. One knows s 


 Gioconda 


little about witches. How should they be 
suggested? Disgusting old women? ° Weird 
and wanton wraiths? Anyway, their frolic 
lacked style. 

Joseph O’Conor supported with dignity 
the part of Faust. He was poetic in speech 
and appearance. His make-up was Byronic 
and his rendering of the first, long soliloquy 
stirred imagination and lifted it to the 
proper plane. 

Barry Morse played Mephistopheles with 
easy grace. He was vocally volatile, inci- 
sive, amusing. By no means sinister, he 
seemed rather to mock not only Faust, but, 
inferentially, Goethe. 

Martha seemed to have stepped out of a 
picture by Pieter Breughel, and Joan San- 
derson’s acting creditably supported the 
impression. The Margaret of Pamela Stir- 
ling was comparatively uninspiring. 

The ‘‘Q”’ is to be congratulated upon its 
acnievement. May we hope some time for 
one of Byron’s poetical dramas or Shelley’s 


Cenci? Such productions may have to be 
their own reward, however. Which melan- 
choly reflection somehow indicates their 
quality. H.G.M. 


“ Autumn Gold” 


IONEL Brown’s new play Autumn Gold 

is an old-fashioned adventure piece con- 
cerning Spanish treasure and a small 
smuggling community on a lonely island off 
the coast of Galway. Somehow it falls 
slightly flat. Production by Val Gielgud is 
rather slow and laboured and the company 
seem to be excessively audience-conscious 
and correspondingly lacking in that profes- 
sional appearance of sincerity which alone 
wins a suspension of disbelief in their pro- 


cedure. However, on the second night, 
applause from a comfortably spaced audi- 
ence warmed up at the final curtain. 
Edmund Willard fills two roles— a kindly 
priest and a master criminal, twin brothers. 
This is done by means of a cassock and a 
pair of spectacles, and the difference be- 
tween the two brothers is hardly noticeable. 
H.G.M. 


ce Bob’s Your Uncle” 


WO acceptable facts about this new 
" Musical farce—it is funny, and it is very, 
very English. Owing nothing to Broadway, 
but everything to Leslie Henson, Austin 
Melford, Noel Gay and Frank Eyton, this 
piece of nonsense should fill the Saville 
Theatre with happy audiences for a twelve- 
month. 

Its plot of marital mischances is nothing 
to be concerned about. Its opportunities 
for some known and not so known artists 
to give brisk and pleasant performances are 
abundant, and well taken. 

Leslie Henson is the erring father whose 
daughter is one of two girls in the marriage 
stakes, and his efforts to sort out and assist 
honeymoon arrangements provide the com- 
plications at the George Hotel. Here, aided 
by the night, porter, played by the author, 
Austin Melford, he gets hilariously drunk, 
and his medicinal seidlitz powder next morn- 
ing is one of the funniest incidents in town. 

Vera Pearce has weight and sound comedy 
for the bride’s mother. Valerie Tandy is a 
bride with personality who can act, also 
sing and dance to occasion, contributing a 
strength of character not always found in 
musical comedy. Her groom, Gordon 
Humphbris, has a pleasant, not too fatuous, 
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Smile’ 


A scene from 
Aldous Huxley's 
play, which Jack 
de Leon is 
presenting for a 
limited season at 
the New Theatre 
on 3rd June. Peter 
Glenville produces. 
In this picture L. 
to R. are: Clive 
Brook, Marie Ney, 
Pamela Brown and 
Elizabeth Villars. 
Brenda Bruce and 
Noel Howlett are 
also. in the cast. 


(Picture by 


Houston-Rogers) 


ngus. McBean 


manner and technique which should take 
him far on the musical stage. 

Alec Finter, Sheila Douglas Pennant, 
Hamish Menzies and Guy Fane help to keep 
the show moving around its star, and if it 
is Leslie Henson’s evening, that is fair and 
acceptable to all. Noel Gay’s music has the 
light melody required for Frank Eyton’s 
pointed lyrics. Bej.D: 


“The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street” 


AMONG the many pieces of evidence of 

the excellence of Rudolf Besier’s crafts- 
manship, not the least admirable is the way 
in which he works up an effective first en- 
trance for Papa, Edward Moulton-Barrett. 
In the past the fortunate actors who have 
enjoyed the satisfaction of playing in this 
role have all been modelled upon Dickens’ 
“Mr. Dombey.’’ In the present revival, 
strange to record, Tom Walls plays old 
Barrett and he becomes just ‘‘old Barrett’’ 
and much more like Magwitch than Mr. 
Dombey. ‘“You know he once owned slaves 
in Jamaica.’’ That fragment of biography 
flung out by Henrietta assumes unusual im- 
portance. We never quite believed it 
before. So that is how slave-owners look and 
speak! Yes, that must be it. ‘‘To hell with 
airs and graces’’ he seems to be saying and 
behaves not so much ‘like a bull in a china 
shop as a wicked old raven in a cage of 


(Left) : DORIS DOREE 


as Ellen Orford, the Schoolmistress, in a scene from 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes. Miss Doree will | 
be appearing in this role when this opera has its 
premiere in Brussels and Paris during the week of 
6th June, on the occasion of the Covent Garden| 
Opera Company’s first visit to the Continent. | 
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canary birds. However, having come into. 
the Wimpole Street property, by foreclos-| 
‘ing a mortgage possibly, he proceeds harshly | 
to exercise his ‘‘roights’’ but rather in the 
perfunctory manner of one going through a 
procedure in which he does not much be- 
lieve. Always one watches with sympathy 
and admiration the old Tom Walls taking 
these unusual fences. Almost do we grunt 
with satisfaction as each is passed. The last 
scene of all has the peculiarly operative line. 
“Why are you gentlemen half-dressed?”’ 
Delicious dichotomy is complete and we are 
half in the Aldwych and half in the Garrick. 

No drastic change is evident in the 
characterisation of the other parts. 

Arabella’s make-up is nearer to that of 
Widow Twankey than is required by pro- 
bability or even stage tradition. 

The ‘‘Bah’” of ‘‘Ba’’ has become ““BAY.” 
Margaret Johnston reclines beautifully on 
the couch and, but for her vermilion lips, 
well depicts one of the world’s most interest- 
ing invalids. 

For one thoroughly familiar with the 
play, vagaries of casting enhance apprecia- 
tion of its excellence. All that the author 
intended is expressed. What a fine play it is! 

The best things in the present revival are 
the scenes between Browning and Elizabeth. 
Alec Clunes and Margaret Johnston suffuse 
these passages of tenderest feeling with 
imaginative emotion. 

Sarah Churchill makes Henrietta a vivid 
creature of “‘Spirit, fire and dew.’’ 

Rita Daniel’s correct sense of character 


and accurate technique overcomes the 
handicap of her make-up as Arabel. 
H.G.M. 


* All My Sons” 


& OME of the finest acting in London is to 
\™ be seen in this moving American play by 
Arthur Miller, which we hope will be 
transferred to the West End proper and sc 
reach the widest possible audiences. 

The play has its weaknesses, mostly or 
account of occasional undue sentimentality, 
although this may not have been felt by 
American audiences. But at least the 
author has a message which he gets ove 
with considerable skill without preaching o: 
dull passages. 

All My Sons is the story of a self-made 
American factory owner, Joe Keller, wh« 
made his money out of manufacturin; 
airplane components in the war. f 
consignment of these had been allowed t 
go through, obviously faulty, and pilots ha< 


Killen Terry Award The Linden family toasts the Professor on his 65th birthday in The 
London Mask Theatre production of The Linden Tree, which has 

for now passed its 300th performance and will be Priestley’s longest runner 

~ 2 (Laburnum Grove 335, Good Companions 331). The Linden Tree recently 

“The Linden Tree achieved for J. B. Priestley the Ellen Terry Award for the best play 
of 1947. (Picture by Houston-Roge7s) 


moving scene Kate reveals that she has 
made herself believe her son is still alive 
otherwise she would have been haunted by 
thought that his father was _ his 


lost their lives. In the State inquiry that 
followed Joe had allowed his partner Deever 
to be implicated and sentenced to prison. 
One of Joe’s sons, a pilot, was reported the 


missing in the war and Joe’s wife, Kate, murderer. 
refuses to believe that he is dead. His 
other son, Chris, back from the war with 
high ideals and hopes for the future, has 
fallen in love with Ann Deever, who was 
previously engaged to Chris’ brother. 
When Ann’s lawyer brother hears from 
his father in prison the true facts about 
Joe’s double crossing he rushes to the Keller 
home to denounce Joe and_ threaten 
exposure. At this point Chris takes a hand 
and Ann reveals that his brother in a letter 
told her.he was seeking death after reading 


Joe, now a broken man, takes 
the easy way out anda shot is heard off 
stage as the play ends. 

Joseph Calleia and Margalo Gilmore as 
Joe Keller and his wife give brilliant 
performances. Neither is afraid to make 
the appeal to emotion. The supporting 
actors are inspired by the two brilliant stars 
to give most authentic interpretations of a 
group of neighbours living on the outskirts 
of an American provincial town. Richard 
Leech as Chris Keller and Harriette Johns 
as Ann Deever have youth and good looks 


of the case of the faulty components. Ina_ on their side. E.S. 


The 
Durwent 
Award - 


The Durwent awards for the 
two best supporting roles of 
the year were made in Britain 
for the first time recently 
when Frederick O’ Neal 
presented a cheque for £50 to 
Jessica Spencer and Colin 
Gordon for their perform- 
ances in Royal Circle and 
The Happiest Days Of Your 
Life respectively. When the 
award was inaugurated in 
the United States four years 
ago Frederick O’Neal was 
the first male actor to win it 
for his performance in Anna 
Lucasta, which was then 
playing on Broadway. 


Julia Neilsom — a TRIBUTE ON HER 


A charming portrait of Miss Julia Neilson 
taken in 1888 at the time of her stage debut. 


N 12th June 1948 the theatregoing 

public, and the profession itself, join 
together to wish Many Happy Returns of the 
Day to Julia Neilson on her 80th birthday 
In her long and successful career she has 
endeared herself to the hearts of the public. 
Her appearances with her husband, Fred 
‘Terry, brought charm and romance to the 
lives of playgoers of two generations, their 
tours of Sweet Nell of Old Drury, The 
Scarlet Pimpernel and Henry of Navarre, to 
name only three of their successes, were 
long-looked-for events in the towns they 
visited up and down the country for over 
30 years. The place they held in the 
affection of the public is hard for young 
people today to understand in these less 
personal days of the theatre. 


Julia Neilson is a Londoner, although her 
father came from Scotland, she had all the 
advantages of an English and Continental 
education. From her earliest years her 
thoughts were of music, and at the age of 
16 she entered the Royal Academy of Music 
to study the piano, with singing as a 
secondary accomplishment. It was soon 
discovered, however, that she had a fine 
mezzo-soprano voice and a career as a singer 
was decided upon. She made appearances 
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EIGHTIETH BIRTR DAY 


by 
Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson 


at the Albert Hall and at many concerts 
before she was attracted to the stage. This 
change of profession came by way of 
amateur theatrical appearances. It was at 
one of these performances—at the old St. 
George’s Hall in Langham Place—where she 
so impressed influential members of the 
audience, that she was given an introduc- 
tion to Sir W. S. Gilbert, then at the height 
of his fame. He took her under his wing, 
coached her, and became her dramatic god- 
father. It was in his play Pygmalion and 
Galatea that as Cynisca she made her first 
professional appearance on the stage on 21st 
March 1888 with Mary Anderson. This was 
the commencement of many successful stage 
appearances with Gilbert, who both revived 
plays and created parts for her to act. A 
critic said at this time: ‘‘ Her acting was 
distinguished by tenderness and _ sincerity 
and she had an opportunity of displaying a 
dramatic force which was very effective. 
Nothing could have been more fascinating 
than her representation, while greater 
confidence and more variety springing from 
practice enabled her to prove her powers 
more thoroughly than she had as yet done.’’ 
This was written after she had been on the 
stage only three months! She had become 
a leading lady at once. 


An engagement with Tree at the Hay- 
market followed which lasted for five years, 
during which time she met and fell in love 
with Ellen Terry’s younger brother, Fred. 
They were married quietly in London in 
1891, before an evening performance at 
Brighton, during the autumn tour of The 
Dancing Girl. Whilst at the Haymarket 
she created two of Oscar Wilde’s famous 
characters; Hester Worsley in A Woman of 
No Importance, and Lady Chiltern in An 
Ideal Husband. 


She next joined Sit George Alexander at 
the St. James’, playing in The Prisoner of 
Zenda, and as Rosalind in As You Like It, 
among the many other famous plays pro- 
duced there at that time. Following other 
engagements, she rejoined Tree, now moved 
to Her Majesty’s, to play Constance in 
King John and Oberon in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 


Julia Neilson’s professional association 
with her husband started in 1900 when they 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“Together Again” 


The Crazy Gang (top to bottom: Bud Flanagan, 
Teddy Knox, Jimmy Gold, Jimmy Nervo and 
Charlie Naughton), who form the backbone of Jack 
Hylton’s successful crazy show, Together Again, 
which is now in its second year at the Victoria 
Palace. (Picture by Houston-Rogeis) 


“Third Cousin” 


mus is a likeable American comedy in 
the lightest possible vein which tells the 
story of a lady who has second sight, due 
to the fact that her deceased brother’s 
spirit, back on a visit to make sure that his 
old racoon coat is bequeathed to his old 
gardener, gives her some useful hints about 
what is due to happen in the future. Thus 
does Carrie Butterworth achieve a none too 
savoury reputation, for she gets to know 
many secrets best left undisturbed. Her 
son, Alvin, a very respectable University 
professor, and her niece, Pauline, incline to 
the view that she is a little mad, nor are 
they reassured when some radio bigwigs 
turn up to exploit her ‘‘ second sight.”’ 
There is considerable fun about the 
racoon coat and how it eventually reaches 
its proper destination, but the joke begins 
to wear a little thin when the new house- 
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keeper, Mrs. O’Bannon, reveals that her 
late lamented husband, Tim, is also present 
on a similar mission, this time in respect of 
a raincoat. BES 


“The Master Builder ” 


ONALD Wolfit made his first appear- 

ance in this country after his recent 
Canadian tour in a revival of The Master 
Builder, which also re-opened the 
Westminster Theatre. 

With vivid memories of Mr. Wolfit’s last 
appearance as Halvard Solness in 1943 it 
was interesting to compare the new 
production after this lapse of time. It would 
be idle to pretend that Ibsen’s play is not 
difficult to comprehend in its various facets, 
but how it lives, and how mediocre by 
comparison are most of the plays of today. 
This latest production by Peter Cotes had 
the advantage of a _ crystal clear 
interpretation of the play. We were not so 
fogged as usual; the symbolism was there 
but did not dominate the flesh and blood. 
The second act particularly was brilliantly 
done and the long dialogue between Solness 
and Hilda glowed with a new life. 

If anything, we preferred __ this 
interpretation by Mr. Wolfit, who gave 
evidence of a new maturity.. He achieved 
his effects without ranting and never was 
one more aware of the astonishing flexibility 
and range of his voice. On this occasion, 
too, there was a better balance in the 
company as a whole and Rosalind Iden gave 
the finest performance of her career in the 
most difficult role of Hilda. As_ the 
personification of irrepressible Youth she 
did not forget that if her head was in the 
clouds her feet were on the solid earth. One 
will not forget her cry, ‘“‘I want my 
kingdom,’’ head back, feet firmly planted. 


Josephine Wilson appeared as Mrs. 
Solness, that sad shadowy person, but her 
performance was marred by occasional 


inaudibility, notably in the passage with 
Hilda in the last act at the all-important 
moment when she tells the young girl that 
what she had mourned most in the fire was 
the loss of her dolls. Without a full 
appreciation of this revelation Halvard’s 
self-torture over the loss of their children in 
the conflagration loses half its significance. 

Frederick Horry and David Dodimead as 
Knut and Ragnar Brovik, Josephine Fraser 
as Kaia, and Robert Algar as Dr. Herdal, 
gave intelligent support. 

It was a pity that so distinguished a 
production should have had such mediocre 
settings. The drawing room in the second 
act particularly was out of touch with the 
spirit of the play and lacked entirely the 
heavy Victorian atmosphere, which seems 
essential, both to throw into relief Hilda’s 
effervescent personality and to add point to 
the new house which Halvard is building 
across the way. E.S. 


Julia Neilson (Continued) 


produced Sweet Nell of Old Drury at the 
Haymarket; from then on she continued to 
appear with him as his leading lady in 
London and around the country until their 
partnership was severed by the death of 
Fred Terry in 1933. 


Miss Neilson reappeared on the London 
stage at Dalys in 1934 in Vintage Wine with 
Sir Seymour Hicks, while her last stage 
appearance was in November 1944, when she 
played in A Widow-of Forty at the ““Q” 
theatre. 

Her two children Phyllis, and the late 
Denis Neilson-Terry, carried on the family 
traditions, which Denis’ daughter, Hazel 
Terry, still maintains. 

In 1938 Julia Neilson celebrated her stage 
jubilee and the words of Sir John (now 
Viscount) Simon at a luncheon party given 
in her honour can be repeated to her now 
that she has passed yet another milestone 
in her life: ‘‘ Miss Neilson, we hope that 
this demonstration of our admiration and 
affection today may remain a happy memory 
for you for many years to come. It repre- 


sents the pent-up feelings of countless thou- 
sands of playgoers who honour you not only 
because your talent and charm have given 
us so many happy hours, but because of the 
dignity and character which you have con- 
tributed to the history of the British stage.”’ 


if ngus McBea L 


EVELYN LAYE 


as she appears in her first classical role as Lady 
Teazle in Basil Dean’s production of Sheridan’s 
The School for Scandal, now on a short tour. 


Genee (857, 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


Lord Clandon : So this is the boy who died at Caen. 


The Earl of Clandon (Arthur Wontner) pays a visit to his neighbour, Sir Robert Rawley, to protest 
about the Memorial Sports Pavilion Sir Robert is opening on the following Monday. Sir Robert has 
presented the Pavilion to the village in memory of his son, Simon, and there is considerable feeling 
abroad that such a memorial should have been dedicated to all those who lost their lives in the village, 
particularly as Sir Robert is a comparative newcomer to the district. (Left): Nan Braunton as Jessica, 
sister of Sir Robert’s first wife, and Rachel Kempson as Joan, his second wife, formerly his secretary. 


ag eke Paragon ‘: 


Alert Hee FO: Re TUNE 


OLAND Pertwee and his son Michael in memory of his son, killed in Normandy. 
have together contrived a play of con- Simon had been a County cricketer before 
siderable dramatic force in this story of a the war, but we gather early on in the play 
weakling who was poles away from the hero that he was by no means the paragon his 
his father had imagined him. father thought him. Joan, Sir Robert’s 
Sir Robert Rawley, a self-made north second wife, had no illusions about the boy 
country man, afflicted with blindness, has and his memory has become a barrier and 
bought an old house from the Earl of Clan- the cause of some estrangement between her 
don, last of an ancient family whose fortunes and her husband. Added to which, it does 
have waned of latter years. Probably the not seem that the new Lady Rawley will 
only thing these two men have in common have the son she hoped to bear. 
is the fact that they have each lost their son Into this tense atmosphere, a day or two 
and heir in the war. Earlier, Sir Robert had before the much criticised ceremony, bursts 
offered to buy the Earl’s family seat, which Simon, who, it appears, had deserted from 
he planned to make the home of his beloved the battlefield and has been living these 
only son, Simon, but when the Earl comes past two years the hunted life of a deserter. 
to re-open negotiations about the sale, the Desperate for money and food he has come 
two men have words about the ornate pavi- home as a last hope of obtaining help. The 
lion Sir Robert is presenting to the village (Continued on next page) 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON ROGERS 
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(Above) : 
Lady Rawley : I suppose you 
lived as a pimp. 
The deserter son has his first 
uncomfortable interview with 
his stepmother. 


(Right) : 

Simon (Hugh Burden) exam- 
ines his photograph taken 
when he was a County cric- 


keter. In the picture is seen 
the terrible scar he has sus- 
tained, not as he pretends 


later, the result of a wound, 


but the aftermath of an 
ignoble encounter with an 
anti-collaborationist in 
France. 
(Continued from previous page) 


rest of the play is devoted to Joan’s efforts 
to hide the ugly truth of Simon’s disgrace- 
ful return from his father, which proves no 
easy matter, for Sir Robert, though blind, 
is soon aware that something is amiss. The 
situation is complicated by the visit of 
Angela, Simon’s wife, who, believing her- 
self a widow, has just married Dr. Maxwell 
Oliver (the Earl of Clandon’s nephew and 
heir) in Berlin. Unexpectedly these two 
are confronted by Simon, who is thus given 
(Continued top of page) 
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another useful weapon fo 
blackmailing purposes. 

Sir Robert eventually dis 
covers that Simon is a deserte: 
hiding in the house. ‘There i 
a terrible fight to the deat 
between father and son, fo: 
when Sir Robert learns tha 
Simon is a coward and weak 
ling, and also the man _ the 
police are seeking for the mur 
der of a constable, he is deter. 
mined that he shall not live tc 
ruin the memory he held s« 
dear. 


The company at the Fortune 
act with real conviction. Walte: 
Fitzgerald gives a_ brillian’ 
portrayal of Sir Robert, who 
for all his north country .brus 
queness and lack of culture 
proves to be a man of fin 
character capable of learnin; 
from life’s tragedies. Hugl 
Burden, as we know, is a past 
master in the art of portrayin; 
weaklings, and he manages t 
instil in us some pity for thi 


lot of the Army deserter, even if not for th 


contemptible Simon Rawley. Rache 
Kempson as Joan, and Elizabeth Kentis 


and Anthony Marlowe as Angela, Si 
Robert’s daughter-in-law, and Maxwe' 
Oliver, the Earl’s nephew, bring grea 


naturalness to three well-written and sym 
pathetic parts, and Nan Braunton a 
Jessica, the fussy old maid with spiritual 
istic leanings, and Lola Duncan as Ada, th 
elderly housekeeper, are excellent. Arthu 


(Continued on next page) 


The dramatic moment when Jessica, Sir Robert’s sister-in-law, tells him that she 
has seen Simon in an unused part of the house. 


Right) : 
daving locked the door 
nd turned out the lights, 
summons. 
, realising his 
tue character for the 
irst- time, determines to 

kill him. 


Continued from previous 
page) 
ontner brings great 
ignity and charm to 
he part of the Earl of 
landon. The play is 
irected by Norman 
arshall with full 
ppreciation of the 
any tense moments 
rovided _by the 


The moving scene be- 
tween Sir Robert and 
his wife when he 
rea s at last that 
she is indeed a trea- 
sure amon women. 


(Left): Simon draws 
knife and a terrible fi 
ensues in the darkni 
which, as Sir Robert sé 
puts them at equal 

vantage. While those ¢ 
side are trying to bri 
in the door, Simon bu} 
through the French vy 
dows on to the bales 
from which Sir Rok 
had intended to thi 
himself after killing 

son. Joan, Angela 4 
Doctor Oliver force t} 
way in just in time? 
stop Sir Robert. Simor) 
found dead on the } 
cony, not as it turns 4 
murdered by his fath 
but as a result of she 
superimposed upon 
weak heart. It is 

Earl who delicately. sho} 
the way by suggesti 
that Sir Robert sho} 
put away all portraits$ 
his son. Thus it is th} 
the body of Simon, des. 
ter and murderer, | 
handed over to the poh 


f 
| 
f 
j 


as that of an unkn 
man. 


Paolo Marinelli, world famous singer, returns incognito to his home town, Venice, and meets some of his 
boyhood friends. L. to R,: Elizabeth Theilmann as Giulietta Binci, Frederick Schiller as Binci, Guido 
Lorraine as Caporelli, Lester Ferguson as Paolo Marinelli, and Leo de Pokorny as Bazzini. 


Lisa Marvin, wealthy American, and manufacturer of cosmetics, arrives in Venice, determined to track 
down Marinelli, who has refused to broadcast for her in America. (Shirl Conway as Lisa, centre.) 


Bd) 


cc e e 
Carissima 
Agigest Hee PAL ASGE 


CENES from the colourful romantic musical, adapted from the 


PICTURES Armin Robinson story by Eric Maschwitz, with music by Hans 
BY May. Lee Ephraim presents, and the decor is by Professor Ernst 

— Stern (Venetian scenes) and Leon Davey (New York scenes). The 
JOHN show is ably directed by Reginald Tate. Joan Davis is responsible 
a for the ensembles, and Alan Carter for the ballets. Carissima has 
VICKERS charm and melody and is lavishly produced in the best tradition of 


the musical romance. The singing and acting are excellent. 
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de the Hotel Felice, where she is staying, Lis; 

on the telephone, little knowing that it i 

Marinelli and that he is on the balcony over he 
head ! 


(Below) : 

The gay carnival scene on the Piazza Felice. B 

now L is beginning to fall under the spell of 

Venice, and the pressing needs of her cosmetics 
business begin to recede! 


ON OS OE Gis il go 

© 10h ie Mis a. Ma Sa 

LPRPOIOM) 
EE EBBEY Dy 


Si 


Aa 
4 
ae 
a 
al 
a 
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a 
# 
& 
A 
ae 
a 
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cal 


Still unaware of his identity, for he h i doli j i i 
iS S ‘ity, i » has be if as < si 4 
al see ges TOM as been posing as a gondolier, Lisa thinks she has “discovered” a 
grea sing n.. an Nokes a arranges a special broadcast programme as a link-up for'her new 
ma. 1e programme is relayed from the Palazzo Spoldini. By now, Marinelli and 
Lisa have begun to fall in love with each other. 
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Giulietta, jealous of Lisa, reveals Marinelli’s true identity during the broadcast. 


Teturns to New York. 


(Right): The interior of the 
Club Mirador, New York, 
where the guests are being 
entertained by Lily Bartell, 
Parisian acrobatic dancer. 


(Right): Lisa _ encounters 

Giulietta, Marinelli and 

Bazzini in the Club Mirador, 

but there is no reconciliation, 

and Lisa suddenly decides to 
sell her business. 


(Hannah Watt). 


WAS 
<> 


oe 


Lisa is angry and 


To the right of Lisa is Contessa Spoldini, staunch friend of the American girl 


yy 
wea 


In her apartment Lisa, who has just signed the documents for the sale of her business, is persuaded to 

listen in to the broadcast of The Tenement, Binci’s successful Broadway opera, and the audience is 

permitted a glimpse of Giulietta and Marinelli singing with other members of the company. (Seated 
left, Hugh Dempster as Lord Poleigh and Charles Farrell as Joe Erdman.) 


The final scene. Lisa, realising how much she loves Marinelli, arrives at La Guardia Airport just i 
time to join him on the plane for Europe. The plane takes off and their friends are left waving goodby 
as the curtain falls. 
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“Birdie”: 
anything but feel vaguely flattered. 


But then I remembered my nickname in this school is ‘Birdie’ 


and I really couldn’t do 


Harold Scott as ‘‘Birdie,’’ the lovable old master, in an early scene from the play. 


Bertha : Leave my brandy alone. 


Jan-Erik Vidgren (Denholm Elliott), an im- 
pressionable schoolboy, tries to help Bertha, 
the unfortunate young shop-girl, who, un- 

own to the boy, is in the power of ‘‘Cali- 
th” the sadistic Latin master, whom the 
boys loathe. (Joan Greenwood is seen here as 
Bertha, but, owing to Miss Greenwood’s ill- 
ness, the part has now been taken over by 

Gabrielle Blunt.) 
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See aM AIR TIENS 


J 


mus gripping adaptation of the bril- 

liant Swedish film Frenzy has been 
made by Peter Ustinov, who also appears 
in the role of the psychopathic school- 
master who attempts to frustrate the 
adolescent love affair of one of his sensi- 
tive and impressionable pupils. 


For those unfamiliar with the film the 
action of the play takes place in a small 
provincial town in Sweden, and we see in 
turn the classroom of the senior boys in 
the school who are about to take their 
School Certificate Examination; the cafe 
where Jan-Erik meets the drunken shop- 
girl; Bertha’s attic-room before and after 
her moving friendship with Jan-Erik has 
given her back her self-respect; the 
Headmaster’s room where Jan-Erik is 
expelled after the scandal about Bertha’s 
death, and for the last scene Bertha’s 
room, where the desperate boy has taken 
refuge and where he has a terrifying 
scene with the sadistic master who was 
the real cause of the girl’s death. 


The play is directed by Murray Mac- 
donald, with due regard for the tense 
atmosphere which prevails throughout, 
and the settings designed by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, though giving no sense of 
the spaciousness of the film interiors, are 
nevertheless in keeping with the neces- 
sarily more confined limits of the stage. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 


“Caligula” : And now perhaps you will oblige with a more courageous and accurate translation of the set 


piece, Mr. Petterson. 


The Latin master (Peter Ustinov), having heard that Jan-Erik has failed to do his home- 
work, picks on Petterson, the most terrified of his students. ‘‘Caligula’’ knows now of 
Jan-Erik’s association with Bertha and is filled with jealous hatred. 


“Caligula”: A man told me some time ago J 
frighten people. Is that true? 


The dramatic scene in which Bertha’s 

torturer regains his hold on her and en- 

tices her back to her old ways. The 

sudden strain of this new torment kills 
the girl. 


The scene in the Headmaster’s study whe: 
“Caligula’’ goes through his damning report © 
the character and behaviour of Jan-Erik, wh 
is expelled for his association with Bertha an 
supposed link with her tragic death. 


(Kynaston Reeves as the Headmaster.) 


7p) 


RALPH RICHARDSON as Marcus Ivanirex, King of Lotavarnie. 


“ Royal Circle? _ 


8 Spo aeme from the ill-fated Romilly Cavan play, in which Ralph Richardson 
gave a brilliant performance on his return to the West End stage. 


PI JRES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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‘ King : How purely intoxicating life is at the beginning of one’s annual fortnight’s holiday 
Christopher Hodge as Jorga, the King’s dumb barber, listens to his master’s idle chatter 


as His Majesty hopefully begins his holiday at his Summer Palace. 


| 
‘ 


The King’s peace is soon disturbed. L. to R.: Katerina Fantina (Kati), his mistress 
(Meriel Forbes); Princess Adriana, his daughter ( 


his Anne Butchart); and Colonel Nicolas 
Nakoran, his friend (David Hutcheson). 
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(Right): 

Klogg : Now look what 
you ve done, Sir. 
You've set the Fight- 
ing Allies against 
each other! 

The King has been 

persuaded by his 

Prime Minister to 

receive the delegates 

from Russia, Britain 
and America, osten- 
sibly on a _ peace 
mission, but in real- 
ity bent on cornering 

‘Glowlustre,’ a new 

element for explo- 

sives thought to 
exist only in Lota- 
varnie. 


DL. to R.: John Turn- 
bull. as Mr. Klogg, 
Roger Braban as Middle 
Power Interpreter, Mea- 
dows White as Western 
Power Interpreter, 
Frederick Richter " as _ 
Sergei Vronsky, Alan Gordon as Eastern 
Power Interpreter, John Salew as Winthrop 
Bogle, and Jessica Spencer as Barbara 
Martin, in the second act: 


(Right) : 

Lilian Braithwaite as the Queen 

Mother, who likes to keep abreast of 

court affairs, and is a frequent visitor 
to the Summer Palace. 


(Left) : 


Wilbur: I wish I could help you. What’s he like—this 
guy you have to marry. 


One of the young members of the American con- 
tingent (Lyndon Brook), falls very heavily for 
the Princess, and later they run away together. 
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King : I'm immensely flattered. I can’t remember when I last dazzled anybody. 


The King entertains the Middle Power delegate to a clandestine dinner—the beginning of a. 
delightful romance. 


not abdicate with me to a private 
there is still time to choose? 
Barbara, the delegate, is about to fall a 
victim to the King’s charms, when she 
learns of the existence of Kati,. his 
mistress. 


I won’t interrupt your little party any 
yodbye, Marcu 


ati pays a visit to the Summer Palace at 
a most inconvenient moment. 


iain 


Queen Mother: It’s no use going against nature, Marky. You weren’t cut out to be a great lover. 


The King’s romantic hopes go awry. JL. to R.: Georgina Wynter as Lady-in-Waiting, 
John Sherman as Footman, Ewan Roberts as Usher, Charles Whiteley as Footman. 


Queen Mother: What was the matter with my King : My daughter was delayed in Pompadella and 

son, Colonel Nakoran ? could not get here in time to join us for dinner, 

but she is here in time to bid you all farewell. 

The runaway Princess returns just before the 
delegates leave. 


icolas : 1 think he has something on his mind, 


Queen Mother : Something on his mind! Really, 
he is getting more and more like a commoner. 
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(Above): 


A scene towards the end 
the play. It has been d 
covered that ““Glowlustr 
is not the marvellous inte} 
national discovery it wy 
thought to be, and the de} 
gates accordingly lose il 
terest in Lotavarnie. 
grand fiesta had been orga 
ised in their honour — e} 
livened by anarchist 
bombs, apparently a regull) 
annual feature of this remo} 
mid-European country. 


a : | 

King: EF ief moment | 
imagined the world was . 
prodigious oyster, but it wast 
So. 


Life returns to normal at tk 
Summer Palace. Marc 
dream of world power h 
vanished. There are to | 
no heroics, and he is le 
with Kati, his charming a 
practical mistress, as tl 
play ends. 


oe 


Ronnie Hill, 


os 


“Whispers Prom tha Wimp LOOKER : 


CONCERT parties are now flourishing in 

Be ccery resort from Wick to Penzance. A 
mew recruit to their ranks this year is 
who has produced, and is 
appearing in Ronald Brandon and Dickie 
Pounds’ holiday show, Out of the Blue, 
which remains the resident attraction at 
Newquay until October. In pre-war days 
Ronnie was one of the most © regular 
entertainers on the air; during the war he 


served in the Navy, and after the cessation 


of hostilities, before being demobbed, he 
took charge of a showboat which staged a 


' revue composed entirely of Naval personnel. 
_ At the head of this company he sailed round 


“number of Far Eastern cities, 


the world and provided entertainment for a 


Hong Kong, Shanghai and Hiroshima, of 


atom bomb fame. 


Although Ronnie is a newcomer to 
concert party in a professional capacity, he 
has been a keen admirer of this type of 
entertainment since childhood. In fact, he 
almost died for it. At Minehead, when a 
lad of eleven, he used to see the Royal Blue 
Jesters every day. Like all good tonics, 
Ronnie took this one three times a day after 
meals. After breakfast he used to attend 
the morning rehearsal; after lunch, being the 
most regular patron, he was admitted to the 
matinee at half-half-price, and after tea he 
used to stand outside the open tent to enjoy 
the evening show. The draught whistling 
round the tent caused ear trouble, which 
almost proved fatal. 

Gone are the days when pierrots sang to 
the strains of an upright piano on the sands, 
passing a hat round in the interval. In 
effect, the modern goncert party is not 
unlike a Eoieehigntty touring revue, and 
Ronnie’s show at Newquay takes this form, 
in accordance with the taste of the times. 

““T am hoping to bring fresh opinions to 
concert party,’’ explained Ronnie. ‘‘ While 
respecting and following the pattern used 
by such authorities as Greatrex Newman, 
Clarkson Rose, and my partners, I am here 
and there following my own fancy at New- 
quay this year. To my mind the essential 
ingredients of a holiday show are comedy, 
good concert singing and a certain element 
of escapism. People at the seaside don’t 
want the biting satire of intimate revue; 
robust domestic comedy sketches are much 
more in their line. By escapism I do not 
mean Arcadian shepherds in Elysian fields. 
I am featuring a song, ‘ There is No Such 
Thing as Home Sweet Home,’ inspired by 
the present-day housing shortage, but being 


‘treated romantically, ‘the subject scarcely 


reminds unpleasantly of their 


people 
hardships. 


including _ 
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Denis de Marney 


RONNIE HILL 


““ The same version of a show cannot run 
right throughout the entire season. Our 
party has rehearsed five completely different 
shows, which are played more or less in 
regular succession, with a twice-weekly 
change of bill. This means that a visitor 
coming for a fortnight can see the party 
five times, without having to sit through 
the same show twice. The rehearsal period 
was most difficult, as we had no more time 
than a West End revue company would 
devote to the preparation of a single edition. 

““ Popular tunes are in great demand in a 
show of this kind. I don’t think people 
want to hear too many unfamiliar numbers. 
They are in a holiday mood, and a good old 
tune helps them to throw off their cares. To 
avoid the conventional compére I have writ- 
ten several individual vocal lead-ins to the 
featured numbers, as well as atmospheric 
music for other sections of the five shows, 
which together cover a wide field and intro- 
duce almost every type of light musical 
item. I consider two pianos the ideal accom- 
paniment for a concert party show, but the 
pianists must be first-rate and modern with 
a genuine unselfish flair for team-work. 

“Audiences are continually, changing 
throughout the season. The residents, who 
take a loyal, possessive pride in their con- 
cert party, as one of the ‘sights’ of the re- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Denis ae warney 


PETER COTES 


FRIEMGOERS, particularly if they happen 

to live in the provinces, are rather more 
fortunate than playgoers. The theatre 
enthusiast who resides in Truro, Cardigan or 
Penrith can do little more than read about 
the theatrical fare of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
He can never hope to see it on his own 
doorstep. His neighbour who prefers the 
cinema, sees, in the course of time, the self 
same film that was screened in Leicester 
Square. In other words, the cinema is de- 
centralised, the theatre is not. 

It will take a revolution to decentralise 
the theatre. But far from being beyond the 
bounds of possibility, the beginnings are 
already within sight. Peter Cotes will light 
the first torch in September, when he takes 
up duties as artistic director of the Library 
Theatre in Manchester. Working in the 
closest association with the Arts Council, he 
will establish a playwrights’ theatre, offer- 
ing a new platform for dramatists who have 
something to say. No stars will figure in 
the group of resident actors, whose sole aim 
will be to interpret the work of the drama- 
tist, with no thought of their own personal 
glory. (An example of this is the inclusion 
in the group of Joan Miller, who recently 
starred at the St. Martin’s Theatre in Dark 
Summer.) This venture constitutes one of 


the most exciting experiments in our 
theatrical history. If successful it will 
probably lead to the establishment of 


dozens of civic theatres up and down the 
country, each manned by its own group of 
artists. 


Deeentralis 


IN WHICH PETER COTES, THE ea | 
DISCUSSES A TOPIC OF VITAL, 
IMPORTANCE TO THE FUTURE OF OUR} 

THEATRE IN AN INTERVIEW WITH 


Eric Johns 


tion,’’ as Mr. Cotes says, ‘“‘ lies in benefi) 
ing medium-sized towns who would thus 1] 
in a position to witness a standard of pl. 
and a type of acting denied them at th 
moment, unless they are lucky enough 

live in Liverpool, Bradford or Glasgow. Ou) 
side London lies a population of million| 
all eager for the living theatre. It we 
obvious last year when I took Anna Christ} 


“The great advantage of sin bened 


and An Inspector Calls to the South Wal 
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coalfields and met with a reception whic 
brought a lump into the throat night aft 
night. The provinces are teeming wit 
theatre-lovers, who too seldom’ get tt 
chance to enjoy the living drama. 

“* Stars. are. , not ‘essentiall to.) attrac 
audiences, either in or out of London. 
recall the recent tour of a play which ha 
four stars in the cast. Their names we! 
considered so big that on the posters the 
took precedence over the title of the play 
It was a miserable failure. All four nam 
together hardly drew a shilling into tt 
box-office. Yet when I took a good play lil 
Pick-up Girl into the provinces without 
name in the cast, it broke all records, eve 
at the Manchester Palace, so long famous « 
the try-out theatre for Cochran’s mo 
spectacular successes. Too much emphasis 
laid on stars. A poor play cannot be save 
by a star performance. Their names a 
only useful in providing an additional reasc 
for seeing a reasonably good play. Eve 
sophisticated West End playgoers do n 
demand stars. Two of the present dé 
smash hits, Oklahoma! and Anna Lucast 
are making fortunes without a name 
either cast. 

“It is the fashion to sneer at provinci 
audiences, often because they may fail 
appreciate the subtleties of some intima 
revue designed to appeal to certain precio 
West End cotevies. Generally speakin 
provincial playgoers are far more intellige 
than those in search of West End night li: 


They treat theatre-going as a serio 
pastime, not as a means of after-dinr 
relaxation. Barry Sullivan, whom _ Shi 


declares the greatest actor he ever saw, w 
a keen admirer of the provincial playgo 
so, at a later date was Irving, and so tod 
is Wolfit, who, inthe course of t 
successive annual tours has built up 
serious public for classics which have be 
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so sadly neglected in the provinces since the 
death of Benson. 

“The touring system need not suffer by 
the opening of a series of civic theatres in 
the country. The two can operate side by 
Side, but if audiences taste really good team 
acting at the civic theatre they are likely to 
be far more critical about the quality of 
work displayed by subsequent touring 
companies. Managements are too apt to 
imagine that anything will do for the 
provinces. A play ends a successful run in 
A management buys the touring 
and secures the, working script, 
marked by the London producer. The script 
is given to a stage manager, with instruc- 
tions to ‘produce’ the touring cast. It 
sheer plagiarism. Everything is roughly 
copied, but as the personal touch is miss- 
ing, the magic is lost. For all that, it is 
considered good enough for the road. 

““T am so convinced that civic theatres, 
n on group lines, will eventually become 
almost as commonplace as public libraries, 
that I am turning down a good film contract 
and going to Manchester to put my theories 
ato practice. Civic theatres will open up 
ast new fields and lead to increased 
employment in the theatrical profession. 
Actors, of course, must be prepared to make 
Sacrifices. They must be ready to leave 
London and to put something into the 


Ment at a civic playhouse will be one of 
Several months’ duration; the plays will be 
interesting and offer work capable of giving 
the performer artistic satisfaction. Surely 
a year under such conditions at a modest 
Salary is preferable to three better paid 
months in a futile farce, followed by nine 
frustrating months in search of the next job. 
““The question of ‘digs’ is apt to deter 
Many artists from leaving London in these 
difficult days of rationing, when it is 
impossible even to get laundry done during 
a week’s stay in a town. If the provinces 
are going to become increasingly theatrically 
important, as I firmly believe they are, it 
might be a good plan to establish hostels in 
each of the key towns, so that artists can 
live inexpensively in congenial surroundings 
without the worry and stress of having to 
look for accommodation. The quarters 
provided by C.E.M.A. in wartime were a 
godsend and’ there is no reason why a 
similar scheme should not operate now. 

“Decentralisation would lead to a general 
higher level of acting. Students leaving the 
academies and actors who have attained 
professional status, but A 
experience, would join a group operating at 
‘one of the civic theatres and thus have the 
opportunity of learning a method of acting 
under an experienced director. They would 


eatre as well-as to take it out. An engage- 


lack practical © 


have the advantage of working with the 
same colleagues in play after play, in a 
widely varied series of parts, until they 
mastered the give-and-take intricacies of 
team acting, which fascinate actors as cham- 
ber music attracts musicians. It is a won- 
derful sensation to be part of a play which 
leaps to life and holds an audience spell- 
bound. When the curtain falls the players 
are just as exhilarated as the playgoers. 
Such experiences were rare in the past, but 
within a few years it might be a nightly 
occurrence, even in Truro, Cardigan and 
Penrith! ” 


Whispers from the Wings (Con’d) 


sort, are our mainstay at the beginning and 
again at the end of the season, when the 
town is not overflowing with visitors. The 
visitors themselves vary from week to week 
according to whether families, excursionists, 
factory workers or professional people are 
uppermost in the floating population. There- 
fore audience reactions also vary. A number 
which has them rolling in the aisles one 
week may receive an indifferent reception 
when staged in two weeks’ time. But the 
concert party business never lacks interest, 
and it is one of the finest testing grounds 
for commercial material in the world!’’ 


SSS SE 


No other Jiqueur can compare with 
Chartreuse, as it is the only one 
that is manufactured from an old 
authentic secret which has never a 
been divulged and whose manufac- a 
ture is carried on by the Chartreuse 

Monks of France since 1605 


ey 
LA GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


GREEN OR YELLOW — try both 


es 
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BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


THe American musical comedy stage has 

had a poor season artistically, but every- 
one (critics included) has been very generous 
about it, the attitude being that this is just 
a pause for the creative talents to catch their 
breaths, consolidate their gains, and sweep 
on to new triumphs. Meanwhile, these sad 
facts remain: there has been no score or 
lyrics better than average; no book with 
originality or even one _ particularly 
outstanding revue sketch, and scenic and 
costume designers, who did beautiful work 
seasons past with Carousel, Bloomer Girl, 
One Touch of Venus, etc., have turned 
banal, apparently from spending too much 
time copying from themselves and each 
other. Nevertheless, shows without these 
assets have become huge successes, primarily 
because the comedians manage to be funny 
in spite of their material and choreographers 
have not let down one step in turning out 
exciting patterns which are danced superbly 
by a seemingly unending supply of brilliant 
young dancers. 

The latest and greatest of these successes 
is an expensive, unwieldy revue, lacking in 
style, Inside U.S.A., but co-starring the 


shiny Beatrice Lillie, who just has to walk 
across the stage to start ripples of laughter 
flowing through the theatre, the ingratiating 
Jack Haley and a show-stopping ballerina, 
Valerie Bettis. 

Only as a Massachusetts mermaid with 
the obvious sexual frustration, has Miss 


Lillie a number that completely comes 
but she teams up to good effect with I 
Haley as a couple of Indians who won’t tz 
the U.S. back even if it’s offered to th 
and whips up considerable business-gett 
guffaws as the belle of the Mardi Gras 
leader of a Pittsburgh choral society; 
femme fatale, inspiration of Chopin, Li 
and Tschaikowsky, and a_ superstiti¢ 
maid who ruins her mistress’ opening nigy 
a sketch which we believe she first did} 
London in Better Late. } 
Mr. Haley’s happiest appearance is in 
sketch ‘‘Forty Winks,’’ which puts 
excellent pantomimic gift to work, where 
a guest in a Miami hotel he is kept fr 
sleeping by all the sleeping gadgets ey} 
invented. He also sings some _ vé¢ 
innocuous songs very pleasantly, amo 
them ‘‘ Rhode Island is Famous for Yo | 
and ‘‘Leave my Pulse Alone,’”’ the tit 
telling all. 
As for Valerie Bettis, making her musi 
comedy debut, she is the current bearer; 
the title ‘‘Toast of Broadway,’’ but 
future will most certainly be Hollyway 
bound. Looking amazingly like Claire Luy 
sex and talent spark across the footlights: 
her two numbers, ‘‘ Haunted Heart ’’ aj 
“Tiger Lily,’’ singeing the audience aj 
those talent scouts to such a degree that ¢ 
management had to double her salary 
assure her staying, little reward for a g 
whose applause tops that of the stars. 


Beatrice Lillie 4 
Jack Haley ir 
number  entit] 
“We Won't Ta 
It Back,” in 
new 
r Gsvau.e 2a 
U.S.A. (Pict? 
by Fred Fehl, 
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Another hit musical, one that has been 
“with us several months, George Abbott's 
Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’! started out with the 

fine satirical premise of kidding the popular 

‘contemporary ballet by having an extremely 

wealthy heiress buy her way as a dancer 

into a classical company and of the bright, 

_ young boy who introduces the modern ballet 
behind the Russian impresario’s back — a 
g fairly obvious and broad take-off of Sol 

VHurok, Lucia Chase, principal backer of 
~ America’ s Ballet Theatre, and  choreo- 

grapher, Jerome Robbins, who contributed 

_ this idea besides staging the dances. But in 
_ the hands of the authors, Jerome Lawrence 

‘and Robert E. Lee, unfortunately all it 

‘Temains is an idea and it is up to Nancy 
Walker as the earthbound brewery heiress, 
Lily Malloy, to save the investment. Look- 
ing like a little Rock of Gibraltar with her 
‘square jaw, Miss Walker is always aggres- 
“sive, gruff and ready but her characterisa- 
tion has a nice dab of pathos for she will 
“continually approach any eligible man 
although she knows his answer before she 
starts. It’s a nice touch for the broad, 
slapstick playing of this natural comedienne 
-and with Look, ” Ma, giving her a chance to 
eer her creation to its full, her follow- 


ing is packing the large Adelphi Theatre. 
 Florenz Ziegfeld’s Sally which brought 
stardom to the adored Marilyn Miller, has 
et up shop again on Broadway after 20 odd 
years and if it has any success whatsoever 
“it will be due to the presence of veteran 
comedian, Willie Howard, in the role of The 
Grand Duke Constantine, created by Leon 
_ Errol and of course, the lovely Kern melo- 
dies, which include ‘“‘Look For The Silver 
Lining,’’ ‘‘Dear Little Girl’? and ‘‘Wild 
Rose.’’ Although Mr. Howard’s material 
2 is pretty old and tired, he sells it with so 
_ much zest and bounce you willingly go along 
‘with him and laugh at the impossible, but 
the young dancer, Bambi Linn, has not been 
able to eradicate from the audience's 
memory the legend that is Marilyn Miller, 
_ to which Variety adds, ‘‘Who can?’’ 
The most interesting thing to report about 
a new college musical, Hold It! is that one 
_™an put up the necessary $250,000 and in 
spite of the critics’ general thumbs down 
notices promises to keep the show running 
indefinitely certain that it will find its 
audience. 


(Picture by Hileen Darby) 


Nancy Walker, starring in George Abbot’s 
production of Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’. 

In the straight play division, Gilbert 
Miller in association with James Russo and 
Michael Ellis, is reviving Ferenc Molnar’s 
The Play’s The Thing and whereas the out- 
of-town critics on the pre-Broadway tour 
found the play rather dated, the New York 
reviewers surprised and delighted the 
management by agreeing almost to a man 
that the ‘sophisticated wit and luxurious 
living of a former era were perfectly recap- 
tured. Thus, the play is doing fine business 
on the lower floor from the carriage trade, 
while the balcony seats, catering to the 
younger generation, are going begging. 

In the role of the playwright, Sandor 
Turai, Molnar’s conception of himself, Louis 
Calhern is starred and gives a starring per- 
formance of charm and wit, while screen 
actress Faye Emerson, daughter-in-law of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, making her 
(Continued) 
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PHILIPPA HIATT DIANA CALDERWOOD 


66 on the Reeord 99 ® On 3rd June .the successful Stephen King-Hall—Ian 4H} 


Naval comedy at the Piccadilly will reach its first birthd 
' takes on and during its 419 performances Hugh Wakefield has not missed) 
the single performance! Recently the two heroines adopted the Né 
Look, and are seen here in four of the charming new mode 

oO ; J i=) 
New Lo k designed by Mark Luker. (Pictures by Houston-Roget 
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epertory at 
Farnham 


Tite. Ss LOR YOR. CA 
SUCCESSFUL SURREY 
VENTURE 


by Don Burland 


(Right) : 
The Castle Theatre foyer, from one 
of the sketches in Marshall Barnes’ 
book, “A Pen Portrays Farnham,” 
just published by Pullingers, 
Farnham. 


HE Castle Theatre at Farnham is estab- 
~ lishing a considerable reputation for the 
high standard of its productions this season. 
It is one of the smallest provincial theatres, 
eating only a hundred and fifty people, but 
it is also one of the most ambitious and 
progressive. 
The building itself dates from the early 
16th century when it was a wealthy mer- 
chant’s house. There is a gap of 350 years 
in its history, but in recent years it has 
been in turn a central telephone house, 
_ skating rink, bath-house -for men of Kit- 
‘chener’s Army, fruit drink factory, and 
dancing school. But it has retained its old 
‘charm, and the theatre foyer is unique with 
its rough-hewn beams, low doorways, white- 
washed walls, and the box-office tucked 
away beneath the old staircase. It is in this 
old world-setting that Donald O’Malley is 
making Farnham Repertory — now sup- 
ported by 3,000 members—one of the most 
progressive in the country. 
Opening as a private membership theatre 
called The Playhouse in December 1939, it 
had 800 members when the English Classical 
Players presented Shaw’s You Never Can 
_ Teil as their first production. The directors, 
_ Laurence Ray and the late Norman Buckle, 
‘had a very capable company of widely 
varied experience: one had been with 
Johannesburg Arts Theatre, one with the 
Dublin Gate Theatre, and others came from 
_ tepertory companies in this country. After 
one season the theatre became a dance club, 
ee. . . 
~ with only an occasional theatrical produc- 
tion. 
¢ It re-opened as the Castle Theatre in 
October 1941, supported by the Castle 
Theatre Club. It was difficult to build up a 
wide reputation during the war years, but 
with Norman Buckle as director and pro- 
_ ducer there were a number of good produc- 
tions. There were many changes in the 
company, but Hilary Vernon, Alfred Burke 


‘ 
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and Timothy Hudson stayed for more than 
three years and proved that they could 
tackle every type of part. Another well- 
known person was Marshall Barnes, who 
designed and painted all the sets for more 
than four years. 


The outstanding features of those war 
years were two plays by Lajos Biro. His 
banned play, Patricia’s Seven Houses, which 
later appeared at the Granville, had its pre- 
miere at the Castle Theatre in June 1944 
with Edana Romney as Patricia. Six months 
later Biro’s set of six one-act plays, Gods 
and Kings, was presented. The Farnham 
Company themselves took this to the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall in August 1945. 


After Norman Buckle’s death in Decem- 
ber’1946, the theatre was run by his widow, 
Joyce Buckle, and her sister, Nancie Jack- 
son. They presented Michael Oldham’s 
new play The Present Yesterday with Joy 
Shelton and Sidney Tafler, before it went to 


the Granville; and followed it with the 
premiere of John Marquand’s Strange 
Happiness. 


* * * 


Last September, an entirely new company 
was formed by Donald O’Malley, who had 
previously played one season at the Castle 
Theatre and had produced a_ successful 
summer season in 1946. During the first 
three months he maintained a good stan- 


dard with such plays as Quiet Weekend and 


Pink String and Sealing Wax; and in 
December he presented two new plays by H. 
B. Fortuin, with the British Negro actor 
Robert Adams playing the lead in one of 
them. The following week But Once A 
Year, a Christmas play by Falkland Cary, 
had its premiere in Farnham. Then came 
Castle Capers, a very successful intimate 
revue. 


* * * 


In the New Year, Donald O’Malley 
announced a more ambitious programme 
which included a number of recent West 
End successes, and a special Shakespearean 
or classical production every sixth week. 
This policy has proved an outstanding 
success. The plays already presented in 1948 
include Ayvsenic and Old Lace, Grand 
National Night, Duet For Two Hands, See 
How They Run, Candida, Message For Mar- 
garet and Clutterbuck. But two charming 
revivals, Arthur Pinero’s The Enchanted 
Cottage and Benn Levy’s Mrs. Moonlight, 
have been among the season’s most popular 
productions. The special plays have been 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet. To make Ham- 
let successful after one week’s rehearsal in 
such a tiny theatre is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The Prince was excellently played 
by Bernard Kelly, of Colchester Repertory 
Company. 


* * * 


Donald O’Malley, who, in addition to his 
previous success in Farnham, had directed 
the People’s Theatre, Coventry, and played 
with Colchester Repertory, has a _ very 
capable company to support him. Twenty- 
one-year-old Rosemary Rogers, who went to 
Farnham from Colchester, has given a num- 
ber of charming performances, including 


Repertory 
Farnham | 
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A scene from Duet rt 
Two Hands, proms 
last February. L. to Ai 
Annette Kerr (Herdi 
Rosemary Rogge 
(Abigail) and Oa 
O'Malley (Steph 
Cass). Photo by E. | 
Griffith, Farnhamd} 


Abigail Sarclet in Duet For Two Hands, t 
lead in The Enchanted Cottage and M 
Moonlight, and a very humorous Miss Sk 
lon in See How They Run. Graham Crowd 
— previously at the Theatre Royal, Straj 
ford East—has played with success in su@ 
contrasting parts as Edward Sarclet in D 
For Two Hands, the criminal Jonathan \j 
Arsemc and Old Lace, and the eccentnj 
novelist, Julian Pugh, in Clutterbuck. 
has also produced several plays. Annet 
Kerr, who appeared in E. Martin Browne 
production of Murder in the Cathedral | 
the Mercury, and with the Colchester Repé 
tory, has recently played Candida, and M 
garet Hayden in Message for Margaret. Aft 
playing in 49th State at the New Lindset 
Wilson Featherston took his 25 years’ sta} 
experience to the Castle Theatre, and hh 
given some good character studies, the ma 
notable being Mr. Moonlight. Hilda Low 
is another charming young actress; she hj 
recently taken the parts of Adelyn Chalc 
in Message for Margaret, and Deborah Po 
fret in Clutterbuck but her best performa 
has been a character study of Minnie in M 
Moonlight. She played with the Rhine Ar 
Theatre Club in Belgium and Germany, a 
with the West of England Theatre Cor 
pany. Her husband, Peter Gordon, hi 
given a number of good periomnaness i 
cluding Stephen Austin in Message for Ma 
garet, ‘and Arthur Pomfret, the part origi 
ally played by Basil Radford in Clutterbuc 
Neil Landor has just left Farnham aft 
appearing in almost every production tl 
season; and Nora Laidlaw — another li 
with Colchester—has joined the Folkesto 
Repertory Company after a number 
pleasing performances. A newcomer 
Farnham, Patrick Conway, created a go 


impression as Eugene Marchbanks | 
Candida. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


Associated Theatre Properties 
(London) Limited 


The 22nd ordinary general meeting of the 
Associated Theatre Properties (London) 
Ltd., was held 6n 20th May 1948 at the 
London Coliseum. 

_ Mr. Prince Littler (chairman and manag- 
ing director), who presided, in the course of 
his speech, said: The accounts cover a 
period of six months to the 31st December 
1947, and as this period includes three 
Summer months, always a quiet time in 
theatrical business, they cannot properly be 
compared with those for a’ full year pre- 
viously issued. You will notice that a 
Capital profit of £72,517 6s. 8d. has been 
realised in this period arising out of the sale 
of the Cambridge Theatre, and whilst wel- 
coming the benefit to these accounts, share- 
holders should recognise that there may be 
Some diminution in the earning capacity of 
he Group. I hope this will be largely off- 
set by the improved liquidity of the Com- 
Ppany’s position and the progress of our 
other interests. 

_ I referred in my last speech to the heavy 
burden of the Entertainments Duty. Dur- 
ing 1947 no less a sum than £304,171 was 
paid in Entertainments Duty in connection 
with the seven West End theatres in which 
we have an interest, and it must be borne 
in mind that this very large amount is paid 
whether there are profits or not, and is in 
addition to the Profits Tax and Income Tax. 
The Theatrical Indu&try has repeatedly 
made representations to successive Chancel- 
lors for abolition or substantial reduction of 
this inequitable impost. I am happy to say 
that the present Chancellor has been able 
to see his way to reduce the duty by 
approximately 50 per cent. as from 30th 
May next, and although. present-day costs 
would justify the retention of the full bene- 
fit of the concession, managers have agreed 
to make reductions in the prices of admis- 


would like to confirm that the policy of 

our Board in making the Company’s 
1 available direct to producers, 
Mentioned in my previous speeches to you, 
is being continued and is helping to pre- 
vent the inflation of theatre rents such as 
took place after the 1914-18 war. We know 
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managers. We share the risk with the pro- 
ducer, taking a reasonable proportion of the 
net box office receipts, and this policy has 
resulted in our getting the best productions 
available. 

The Directors are satisfied that after pro- 
viding for the Funding Certificate Interest 
and the Preference Dividend to the 30th 


this policy is appreciated by producing — 


June 1948, the profits available for distribu- 
tion at that date will be more than sufficient 
to redeem the outstanding Funding Certifi- 
cates. Notice to repay these in full on the 
Ist July 1948 has been given. Although it 
is impossible to foresee the extent to which 
our business will be influenced by factors 
outside our control, I feel we are making 
encouraging and steady progress as deben- 
tures and overdrafts have been, and Fund- 
ing Certificates will be, cleared. I am pleased 
to be able to report that progress this year 
has been satisfactory and the results to date 
show an improvement over those for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

In conclusion I should again like to pay 
tribute to the loyal service of our General 
Manager, Mr. Frederick Carter, our Head 
Office staff, and the staffs at the various 
theatres. 


Kehoes from Broadway (Cond.) 


Broadway debut as the temperamental 
prima donna, is surprising everyone with 
the stylish acting that accompanies her 
striking, blonde beauty. 

Meanwhile, the amazing Elisabeth Berg- 
ner, who has such a difficult time finding 
roles, is struggling to keep her latest: vehicle, 
The Cup of Trembling by Louis Paul, steady 
on the boards. As a newspaper woman 
turned alcoholic, she is giving a fascinat- 
ingly detailed picture of this sickness, 
proving rather conclusively that besides be- 
ing a virtuoso she’s the most technically 
proficient of all actresses, but the script is 
so laboured and undramatic that only she 
makes it bearable. 

However that happy drunk, Elwood P. 
Dowd of Harvey is pleasantly back in the 
news again, now that Jack Buchanan is 
playing him for producer, Brock Pember- 
ton, under the latter’s new guest star 
policy. And he is doing right well with the 
part, being the first actor to play the play, 
rather than turn it into a vehicle. It is 
therefore the most even and sustained of 
them all, being full of old-fashioned charm 
and pathos, sure to delight the author, Mary 
Chase, as it is doing all who see it. 


SALVAGE YOUR WASTE 
PAPER 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE CONTINUES AND 
IT IS MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY TO 


SALVAGE EVERY POUND OF WASTE 


PAPER TO SAVE DOLLARS. AN URGENT 
APPEAL IS MADE TO ALL TO HELP IN 
THIS VITAL NATIONAL EFFORT. 


In the News 


me Ellen Terry Awards for 1947 were 

presented at the Savoy Hotel on 3rd May 
when Robert Morley and Peggy Ashcroft 
received the award for the best performances 
and J. B. Priestley for The Linden Tree. 
On this occasion a special award was also 
made to C. B. Cochran for his great service 
to the theatre. 

* 


* * 

The newly completed Pendragon Theatre, 
Bath Road, Reading, was opened on 10th 
May by Yvonne Le Dain, director of plays 
at Henley Playhouse, who, in addition, will 
now be in charge of production at Reading, 
where the theatre will be run under the 
auspices of the Henley Theatre Trust in 
association with the Arts Council and is 
organised on a non-profit distributing basis. 
Miss Le Dain brings to the new venture a 
lifetime of experience in _ theatrical 
experiment, during which she has taken over 
many derelict theatres and made them work, 
in addition to taking drama to towns 
without theatres. Recently she took her 
company on a successful Arts Council tour 
of Durham mining villages. 

* * 


* 

The Oxford University Opera Club 
presented John 'Gay’s The Beggar's Opera 
in the Oxford Playhouse from 12th to 15th 
May as part of the Oxford Festival of Music. 

On 25th May the Oxford University 
‘Dramatic Society presented a masque for 
the entertainment of Her Royal Highness 
Princess Elizabeth, on the occasion of her 
visit to University College, Oxford, a 
Royal foundation dating back to the time 
of King Alfred. The masque was performed 
in the Radcliffe Quadrangle of the College. 

With its 50th anniversary production of 
The Seagull on 31st May the Oxford Play- 
house paid tribute not only to one of the 
great writers of our time, but also to the 
co-founders of the Moscow Art Theatre— 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Danchenko— 
by whose efforts and unrelenting artistic 
discipline the plays of Chekhov were first 
made to reveal their profound depth of 
humanity and unobtrusive overtones of 
feeling. 

* * * 

The first performance of a seven days’ 
season of two separate programmes by 
students about to complete their training at 
the Old Vic Theatre School was given on 
27th May. 

Although the season only lasted one week, 
this event was notable for the fact that it 
marked the partial re-opening of the Old 


Vic, which has been closed since 1940. 
* * * 


Sir Malcolm Sargent will lead a galaxy 
of international conductors at the London 
Music Festival (6th June-4th July). There 
will be Andre Kostelanetz (husband of Lily 
Pons), Jose Iturbi, Ezra Rachlin, Pierino 
Gamba, Bernardino Molinari, Artur 
Rodzinski and George Weldon, 


The Glasgow Uni Theatre have be 
invited by Anthony Hawtrey to present 
five-week season of plays at the Embas 
Theatre, commencing Ist June. In additi 
to the successful Gorbals Story, t 
Company will present two other plays n 
to London, Men Should Weep, by E 
Lamont Stuart, and Laird of Torwatletie, 

* * 


Joan Temple, the well-known authoress | 
No Room At The Inn, is to play the part 
Mary (with Leslie French as Charles) in h 
play Charles and Mary, which has be 
selected as the Festival Play to be present 
at the Civic Playhouse during the Chelte 
ham Festival, commencing 26th June. 

Charles and Mary is written around t 
life of Charles Lamb, and was original 
produced with Joan Temple as Mary La 
at the Everyman’s Theatre, London, 
1930. 


* * * 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream is the choic 
of the Richmond Shakespeare Society fc 
their 14th annual open air production, 71 
to 10th July, in the Terrace Garden 
Richmond. Joseph O’Conor and al 
Moore, who produced The Winter’s Tale fc 
the Society last summer, are again directir 
the play. : 

- * 


* * S| 
John Gielgud is to direct The Gla: 
Menagerie, Tennessee Williams’ play whic 
ran for two years on Broadway, and whic 
Tennent Productions and the Theat 
Guild will stage in the West End towarc 
the end of July. The American star, Hele 
Hayes, will make her first appearance 13 
England in the leading role. 


Opera and Ballet 
mue last new opera of the current seasc 
at Covent Garden was the magnificer 
production of Boris Godunov in whic 
Silveri scored a personal triumph. Tt 
version was the original Mussorgsky rende 
ing and the decor by Wakhevitch we 
probably the most impressive yet seen « 
Covent Garden. 

On 20th May a special gala performan 
was given on the occasion of the revival } 
Job. In the programme also was Hamle 
Symphonic Variations and the speci 
appearance of Markova and Dolin in a sho 
pas-de-deux. New costumes and_ scene! 
were designed by John Piper for this reviva 
which was given to the complete score | 
Vaughan Williams, conducted by Sir Adrie 
Boult. The ballet received a great ovatic 


. and Helpmann, who also danced as Hamle 
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appeared in his old role of Satan. 

Massine’s new ballet will have its first performan 
on 25th June. This new work, based on Hayd 
“Clock” Symphony and bearing the same nan 
has decor by Christian Berard and a fairy te 
theme devised by Massine himself. Alexand 
Grant (who made such a personal success 
Massine’s Mam’zelle Angot) will dance the role 
ie Clockmaker, and Moira Shearer that of t 
rincess, 


mateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


Bx is good to be able to report that the 
- operatic side of the amateur stage is 
moving towards a new musical work which 
will be designed to meet the specialised 
needs of so many hundreds of societies up 
and down the country. 

Tentative title to the new work is Bird 
‘On The Wing, and the story is of David 
Garrick’s times in 1740. When it is said 
that Eric Maschwitz, author of Balalaika, 
is handling the book and lyrics, and George 
osford, composer of Good Night, Vienna, 
‘and other works, is to be responsible for the 
Music, it will be seen that this new work 
has the advantage of first class stage 
“experience in its creation. 

It is hoped that the full stage premiere 
will be given by the well-known Sheffield 
Teachers’ Operatic Society in November 
next. But over the week-end of 23rd May 
e Midland Section of N.O.D.A. at Bir- 
Mingham had the composer with them to 
try out some of the songs. 

The progress of this new work will be 
“watched with the keenest interest by all 
operatic societies. 
* 


* 


_ Miss Athene Seyler adjudicated at the 
National Final of the British Drama 
‘League’s community festival of full-length 
plays at the Royal Hall, Harrogate, on 3rd- 
“8th May. Six finalists competed, and first 
1 awarded to Bristol] W.E.A. 
with Our Town, by Thornton 
Runners-up were Dronfield Players 
with Wishing Weill, by Eynon Evans. 

_ Upsala Studentteater, the amateur drama- 


- (Continued on next page) 


“FNOR SALE—Ticatre World, June 1943Sept. 1946 
(missing July °43, Oct. °44), as new.—Offers to : 
Barker, 53 Keithlands Ave., Norton-on-Tees. 


PIOR SALE—1947 Quorn Empress Caravan. As 

new. 16 ft. Calor gas lighting and cooking. 6 

ft. headroom throughout. 4 interior sprung berths. 

_ Dixon-Bates chassis. Wired electric. Excellently 

fitted mobile home. £585. — Patten, Broadlands, 
-Mersham, Ashford, Kent. 


” OR SALE—Theatre World, Feb. 1941-May 1948. 
F ERR missing. Excellent condition. What 
_ offers.—Box No. 240, 


7 

"IXYYPEWRITING and Duplicating: Consult Isabel 
Bereton, Theatrical, Film_and Literary Typist. 
ol Priory Road, London, NWe. 


_ 1948 RAVEN VICEROY—The Aristocrat of Cara- 
4 vans, high-class furniture, spacious lounge, 
handsome coal fire, moveable easy chairs and set- 
tee. Every conceivable gadget for a perfect home. 
Many others stocked.—Staffords, Kirkheaton, Hud- 
dersfield. Phone 4618. Always open. 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL - 


Royal 3323 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


Principal : 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


BISHOP’S “ CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 


40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Pat {Bessie Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
atrons) Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - BRadio - Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Ea RS ae Se 
Lb QUALITY 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


WEBBS, THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Tel: Hampstead 0369 


ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION . 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
LYMINGTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
West Street Shaftesbury Avenue (TEM 1171) 
Evenings 7.0 Matinees Tues. Sat. 2.30 


“LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY” 


by 
NOEL LANGLEY 


Produced by CHARLES HICKMAN’ 


HIPPODROME *(Ger. 3272) 


‘* STARLIGHT ROOF’ 
Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at € and 8.30 p.m. 


CARMEN MIRANDA 


Commencing 7th June 


TONY MARTIN 


Hollywood’s Romantic Singer 


PRINCE OF WALES ( Whi. 8681 ) 
Evenings 7.30 p.m. Weds. & Sats. 5 and 8.10 p.m. 
Val Parnell presents the Dance Sensation of America 
KATHERINE DUNHAM 
Her Dancers & Musicians in 


‘“*A CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY ’’ 


Heeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 

Evenings at 7 o’clock. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


Ralph Lynn Robertson Hare 


in 
‘“ OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” 


Anew Farce by BenTravers Produced by Charles Hickman 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


The Toynbee Players present 


** HANNELE” 


by Gerhart Hauptman 
translated by W. Archer 


at 7.30 p.m. Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
' 17th, 18th and 19th June 1948 


For tickets at 5'=, 3/6, 2/6 and 1/6 


Apply Secretary, Toynbee Players, Toynbee Hall 
28 Commercial Street, E.1. : 


Amateur Stage § (Continued) 


tic society from the University of Upsala: 
Sweden, were given an informal reception) 
B.D.L. headquarters an 
prior to their English tour. i 
Easter was one of their many productionss 
London. ; 
Highbury Little Theatre is anxious 
produce interesting new plays, and | 
planned a competition for shorter works | 
to, say, 60 minutes’ playing time. Technis 
advice and production in a working thea 
are offered, and _ possibly publicatiq 
Closing date is 30th September 1948. 
particulars may be obtained from: 14 
Play Competition, Highbury Little Theatt 
Sheffield Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwicl 
The Northampton D.C. won the Ist awa 
at the recent Coventry Drama Festival, | 
which a record number of thirty-two tea 
competed. Their production of Cowar¢ 
Fumed Oak by Mr. A. Dyas Perkins w 
described by Mr. Leonard Crainford, 
adjudicator, as a “brilliantly success 
production.’’ The Club has scored a trig 
success in the Coventry Festivals, havij 
won the first trophy in 1946 with Shay 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and seco: 
place with Wilde’s A Florentine Trage 
last year. The Merchant of Venice will 
presented by the Club for eleven perfort 
ances commencing 17th June. The produc 
of this sixth annual open-air producti 
under the auspices of the Northampt 
Borough Council will be Mr. Peter Bell, t: 
County Drama Adviser. | 
* * * 


Sussex Playwrights’ Club staged a ne 
play, Thunder In Spring, by Dorothy Pez 
son, for the week of 24th May at Brighto 
in conection with the B.D.L. conference 
that town. The cast was drawn fro 
amateurs of five Sussex Societies. 

London and South East Section 
N.O.D.A. held its annual general meeting 
Caxton Hall on 29th May. 

* * 


Bingley D.C. opened its Little Theat 
recently with a production of The Tami 


of The Shrew. 
* 


* * 


Some readers have asked, following t 
recent Budget tax concessions for the livi 
theatre, how the reductions have be 
apportioned between managements a 
public. The answer is that the former, 
the average receive about 55 per cent. 
the benefit, and: the public 45 per cen 
which is almost an equal division. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Producing A Play, by Robin Stark. 2 
61 pp. Albyn Press. 

Mivanda, a comedy in three acts, by Pe 
Blackmore. 3 m., 5 w. One interior sce 
Deane & Sons. 4/-. 
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-M. TENNENT Ltd 


imes of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


LLO 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


‘THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE”’ 


A Farce by John Dighton 


] CRITERION 
4 by arrangement with Bronson Albery H. M. Tenn-nt Ltd. 
1 present 

“] YVONNE ARNAUD — 


ia 


CHARLES VICTOR 


“ TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical eats: by Arthur Macrae 


} “ HAYMARKET 

} H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 
| present 

Noel Coward’s Sparkling Comedy 


*““PRESENT LAUGHTER”’ 


| Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Soe Britain 


, GLOBE A Company of Four Posakctias 
/ Definitely closing 12th June 

4 JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 
MAX ADRIAN 
in 


TUPPENCE COLOURED 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 

~ | Until 12th June. Transferring Globe Theatre 16thJune 

| JOSEPH CALLEIA MARGALO GILLMORE 


“ALL MY SONS” 


by Arthur Miller . 
Opening 15th June A Company of Four Production 


. ROGER LIVESEY ; JOYCE REDMAN 
| “CRIME PASSIONEL” 


by Jean-Paul Sartre 


PHENIX 
CYRIL RITCHARD 


THE RELAPSE 
or VIRTUE IN DANGER 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 


A Company of Four Production 
MADGE ELLIOTT 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


Wherever smoking is permitted -ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


S AVOY THEATRE 
(Tem. 8888) 
Positively finishing June 12th 
Evenings 7.0 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
Firth Shephard presents _ 


LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART in 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Commencing Thursday June 17th. Evenings 7.0 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
Firth Shephard presents a new Revue 


**A LA CARTE” 


By Alan Melville Music by Charles Zwar- 
HERMIONE BADDELEY HENRY KENDALL 


STRAND 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
Evenings at 7 o’clock 
BARONOVA 
YUL BRYNNER 


DARK EYES 


by E. Miramova Produced by Charles Goldner 


THEATRE 
Tem. Bar. 2660 
Mats. Thur. & Sat. at 2.30 
POLLY ROWLES 
EDWIN STYLES 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [sm 
Eves. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.39 5 


A. E. MATTHEWS  MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS ~ 


by Douglas Home 
: Produced by Colin Chandler 


Doppes area pee 


SADLER’S WELLS 


London, ECh 
George Chamberlain 


Rosebery Avenue - - 
General Manager & Licensee : 


The Goyernors of Sadler's Wells in conjunction 
with the Arts Council present 


The D’Oyly Carte 
. Opera Company 


DIRECT EROM THEJR OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 
IN NEW YORK 
in 


Gilbert and Sullivan Operas 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
COMMENCING MONDAY JUNE “th 1948 ~ 
Box Office now open 10 a.m. tO 7 p.m. 
EVENINGS at 7p.m. MATINEE EACH SAT. at 2.30 p.m, 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961). 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 
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